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Editorial Note 


Vol. I of the Walt Whitman Newsletter was published by New York University 
Press and edited by Gay Wilson Allen of New York University. Nos. 1-4 appeared in 
January, March, June, and December 1955. The new format was adopted when publica- 
tion was taken over in March 1956 by Wayne University Press. No charge will be made 
for Vol. 11; beginning with Vol. III, subscriptions will be sought. 

Editorial communications should be addressed to William White, Department of 
Journalism, Wayne University, Detroit 1, Michigan. Business communications should be 
addressed to the Wayne University Press, 4841 Cass Avenue, Detroit 1, Michigan. 

The September issue of the Newsletter will contain several articles and notes too 
long or received too late for the current number. Among them are ‘A Whitman Source’ 
by Emory Holloway, ‘Whitman and the Charcoal Burner’ by Sculley Bradley, ‘Toward 
Destroying a Myth’ by Frances Oakes, and ‘Whitman's “Ellen Eyre” ’ by C. Carroll Hollis. 
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WALT WHITMAN NEWSLETTER 
Volume II March-June 1956 Numbers 1-2 


LEAVES OF GRASS IN THE SOVIET CAMP 


By STEPHEN STEPANCHEV 
Queens College 


NE of the astonishing facts of the current cultural war between the 
United States and the Soviet Union is that Walt Whitman has been 
appropriated by the Communists. The poet who expressed American 
individualism and pioneering creativeness, who spoke of the United States 
as ‘essentially the greatest poem,’ has been recruited to serve ‘peace and 
democracy,’ Marxist style, and to speak against the United States. 

Celebrations honoring the poet on the hundredth anniversary of Leaves 
of Grass were held last year in all the Soviet bloc countries and, under 
Communist auspices, in Western nations such as Italy and France where 
the Communist movement is especially strong. Everywhere the thesis that 
Whitman was a comrade in the struggle for ‘peace and democracy’ was 
emphasized. Stamps bearing the poet’s image were issued in Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria and Rumania, and in Communist China the state publishing house 
commissioned a translation of his poems. 

In the Soviet Union itself Whitman was accorded signal honors. As 
early as 1954 preparations began for the celebration of Whitman’s master- 
piece. A new edition of Leaves of Grass, as translated by Kornei 
Chukovsky, appeared in 25,000 copies, and the first Russian biography 
of the poet, by M. O. Mendelssohn, was issued in 30,000 copies. On 13 
June 1955, a meeting devoted to Whitman was held in the great hall of 
the Moscow State Conservatory. The celebration had the multiple sponsor- 
ship of the Soviet Committee for the Defense of Peace, the Union of Soviet 
Writers, the Ail-Union Society for Cultural Relations with Foreign Lands, 
and the Academy of Sciences of the U.S.S.R. The chairman of the meet- 
ing was Alexey Surkov, secretary of the powerful Union of Soviet Writers. 
Behind him, dominating the proceedings, hung an impressive fifty-foot 
portrait of Walt Whitman. The speakers were Kornei Chukovsky, fore- 
most Whitman scholar in Russia, who spoke on the poet’s reception and 
pepularity in the Soviet Union, and M. O. Mendelssohn, who delivered an 
address on the poet’s life and works. After a reading of new translations 
from Whitman, the meeting ended with a recital of American folk songs. 

In conjunction with this celebration many of the major Soviet news- 
papers and magazines carried critical appreciations of Whitman’s poetry. 
Among them were Pravda, Izvestia, Sovietskaya Kultura, Trud, Litera- 
turnaya Gazeta, Ogonyok, and Smena. The character of the commentary 
can be seen from Kornei Chukovsky’s remarks in Komsomolskaya Pravda. 
He declared that Whitman’s humane sentiments, evident in his identi- 
fication with suffering Negroes of pre-abolition days, ally him with 
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millions of contemporary crusaders for ‘peace and democracy.’ In another 
article, in Izvestia, Chukovsky asserted that Russia recognized Whitman’s 
genius earlier than the United States, largely because the Russians found 
his doctrine of universal brotherhood attractive. At first Whitman had 
great faith in ‘bourgeois democracy,’ said Chukovsky, and believed that 
its evils could be eradicated ‘in the process of its own further growth.’ 
But ‘reality destroyed Whitman’s illusion. Democracy became in his eyes 
a plutocrary.’ If he were alive today, Whitman would belong to the World 
Peace Council and fight ‘criminal instigators of a new war.’ 

The Soviet Union’s leading newspaper, Pravda, carried an article by 
M. O. Mendelssohn in which he described Whitman as a political pro- 
gressive who attacked slavery, sympathized with European revolutionaries, 
and gave poetic expression to industrial America. Like Chukovsky, he saw 
Whitman as disillusioned with American democracy in the post-Civil War 
period and as opposing the devclopment of financial empires. 

The other commentators echoed the line set by these two scholars. 
They declared repeatedly that Whitman was disillusioned with American 
democracy and that, if he were alive today, he would be in the Soviet 
camp. Thus E. Kornilova, writing in Sovietskaya Kultura, remarked that 
‘in his last works Whitman expressed anger at the debauchery, corruption, 
and putrefaction of American bourgeois society, at the power of capital- 
ists.’ The same thesis was put forth by V. Rubin in Trad, organ of the 
trade unions, and by Y. Zasursky in the Moskouskaya Pravda. Zasursky 
added, by way of recommendation, that Stalin ‘valued highly the striking, 
life-affirming spirit and boundless optimism of Whitman’s poetry.’ 

The view of Whitman that emerges from these notices in the Soviet 
press is an obvious and perhaps unconscious misconstruction, for every 
nation sees the literature of the past in the light of its own political 
ideology and ethos. Clearly one cannot be flattered by the interest of the 
Russians in Whitman because in embracing the poet they have rejected 
the poet’s nation and its way of life. One can say, in the fashion of the 
Soviet critics themselves, that, were he alive today, Whitman would be 
distressed to find himself an instrument of anti-American propaganda. 


THE SECOND HUNDRED YEARS 
W' tit, here is Walt Whitman, his Leaves of Grass vigorously enter- 


ing its second hundred years. 

The ‘proud libraries’ are now proud to have him on their shelves, even 
if they have sometimes to justify his inclusion. But what a tremendous 
step forward since the days when all art, poetry, music—everything to 
do with beauty and the life of the spirit—had to bear a European label. 

Whitman continues to elude all scholarly definition: no sooner is he 
firmly labeled than an indignant refutation is just as firmly stated. His 
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own ‘I contain multitudes’ perhaps describes himself and the America he 
celebrates as well as anything. 

Whitman has already become to many people a legendary figure. This 
is usually an unfortunate business, as it has a tendency to syphon the life 
out of men and women, so that the inspiring impact of a great personality 
becomes lost in the myth. 

When you read Whitman—when you let him speak for himself—he 
resists this treatment; remaining now what he was when he walked our 
streets—a vibrant, magnetic human being. 

When you re-read him you begin to know him. Re-reading is more 
deeply satisfying than the first reading. We go more slowly, for one thing 
and give the words—the ideas—a chance to sink in. And the impulse to 
re-read usually comes from a conviction that there was something we 
missed that other time, something more, just waiting for us to turn it 
up. Walt Whitman never disappoints us. The something is always there. 


Touching his book we touch the man. 
GERTRUDE TRAUBEL 
Philadel phia 


WHITMAN’S EXPERIMENTS WITH LANGUAGE 


NE aspect of Whitman’s work that has not yet received its due 

attention,’ wrote F. O. Matthiessen in 1941, ‘is outlined in An Ameri- 
can Primer,’ the sketchy effort Whitman hoped to augment into a treatise 
on aspects of Leaves of Grass as a ‘language experiment.’ 

Interest in the power of words and language has greatly increased 
since the war and such a study as Matthiessen suggests, though still want- 
ing, would have a greater audience today than ever before. 

Whitman, the word-crafter, addicted to making long lists of words, 
convinced that the American poet’s lexicon should be drawn from farms, 
mills, trades, harbors, markets, from slogans, slang, the polished phrase, 
from other languages and literatures as well as our own, offers fertile 
foraging for the student of words. 

The sources of his neologisms are diverse, to be sure, as the many papers 
attest which have related his terminology (as well as his ideas) to the 
Bible, science, music, Hindu thought, phrenology, Michelet, Heine, Sand, 
etc. Manuscripts recently exhibited showed lists of words drawn from 
Parkman’s Oregon Trail, which Whitman utilized. 

An instructive work indeed would emerge from a comprehensive re- 
examination of the ‘language experiments’ of our poet who borrowed so 
freely, who could pen lines scarcely equalled in his time but whose 
‘organic’ style ofttimes yielded what Emerson called ‘a remarkable mixture 
of the Bhagavad-Gita and the New York Herald.’ 

NATHAN RESNICK 
Long Island University 
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WHITMAN’s COMMONPLACE Book—31 May 1889-2 December 1891. 
Item No. 53 in the Detroit Public Library Catalogue, 1955. The entry 
on the first page was made by the poet on his seventieth birthday, sixty- 
seven years ago this 31 May 1956. 
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A NOTE ON THE CHECKLIST OF 
WALT WHITMAN’S CORRESPONDENCE 


wre WuitTMaN scholars will be interested to know a checklist of 

correspondence written by the poet will be ready for publication 
later this year. This list, a compilation of approximately 3,000 items, in- 
cluding letters, notes, and postcards, will complete a project begun many 
years ago by Professor Rollo G. Silver. For the past three years my wife 
and I have been verifying and bringing up to date Professor Silver’s re- 
cords, and because of the thoroughness and accuracy of his research, we 
are now ready to go into print. 

This checklist will serve two purposes: it will provide librarians, 
bibliographers, and collectors with accurate bibliographical descriptions 
of extant correspondence; and for scholars and biographers it will sup- 
ply such information as the location of letters and references to printed 
appearances. Thus anyone who has reason to consult Whitman’s letters 
should have his work greatly simplified. 

In addition to the usual bibliogravhical data, we also note all states of 
letters. Because Whitman retained drafts of many letters, especially cor- 
respondence with publishers, it is frequently possible to derive significant 
information from his verbal changes in the various states. But perhaps 
an example will make matters clearer, and also illustrate concretely the 
scope of our checklist. The following letter is extant in three states: 


A. 23 March, 1882. To [J. R. Osgood & Co.], Camden, A.L.S., 2p. T. E. Hanley 
Collection. 


B. [23 March, 1882]. To [J. R. Osgood & Co.], [Camden], A.L.S. (initials) 
draft, 2p. Library of Congress. Complete Text: Complete Prose Works, V, 294. 


C. [23 March, 1882]. To [J. R. Osgood & Co.}], [Camden], A. L. copy of draft, 
Ip. Library of Congress. Partial Text: Complete Prose Works, V, 295. 


Through the cooperation of scholars, librarians, and private collectors, 
we have been able to locate many previously unknown letters, and our 
work has been greatly facilitated by the courtesy and kindness of many 
people. But, as is to be expected, we have not been able to run down all 
letters, and have had in some instances to rely upon auction records for 
our information. However, we hope this checklist will produce more 
letters, and librarians and collectors unintentionally overlooked will write. 

As the note in the December 1955 issue of the Walt Whitman News- 
letter indicated, this checklist is but a preliminary step before the ap- 
pearance of the complete correspondence in the New York University 
Press edition of Walt Whitman’s writings. 


EpwIn H. MILLER 
Simmons College 
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BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DESCRIPTION AS A KEY 
TO WHITMAN 


1* Leaves of Grass, inclusive of the annexes and exclusive of the 
rejected pieces, are some 400 poems, and for well more than half of 
them—perhaps two-thirds—notes, trial lines, rough drafts, or fair copies 
are known to exist and are in most instances available, thanks to the 
generosity of libraries and private collectors. There are also to be taken 
into account an indeterminate number of manuscripts of unpublished 
poems or fragments as well as the many emendations and revisions made 
in proof sheets and earlier editions toward the next edition. All this has 
to do with poetry alone: the prose is another story, equally complex. 

No Whitman scholar needs to be reminded of the condition in which 
much of this formidable body of material exists—a condition due not 
so much to the ravages of time as to the methods of the poet himself. 
As a practical journalist, Whitman was fully committed to pins, scissors, 
and paste; as an economist, he apparently saved and re-used every scrap 
of paper, be it letters, envelopes, tax blanks, proof sheets, wrappers, end 
papers, wall paper, or discarded odds and ends; as an artist he revised 
tirelessly —almost incessantly. The consequence is that a given manuscript 
will often—though not always—present complex problems of decipher- 
ing, fashioned as it may be from pasted and overlapping scraps. 

To this situation Dr Fredson Bowers has within the last three years 
brought a precise instrument, descriptive bibliography, applied specifically 
to the Valentine-Barrett manuscripts at the University of Virginia com- 
prising eighty-one holographs of third edition (1860) poems as well as 
four others; to the manuscript of ‘A Carol of Harvest for 1867,’ and two 
manuscripts of ‘Song of the Redwood Tree,’ also in the Barrett collection 
at Virginia; and to the manuscript of ‘Passage to India’ in the Houghton 
Library at Harvard". Essentially this method provides an exact printing of 
the final corrected reading of the manuscript with the lining indicated 
and the text annotated by a complete description of earlier deleted read- 
ings. The aim, then, is to present to the mind’s eye exactly what the eye 
beholds in looking upon the actual manuscript, and this is precisely what 
Professor Bowers accomplishes. A necessary limitation, of course, is that 
even if the intricacy of a given manuscript does not tax the resources of 
the editor, the reader may find it hard, without the text before him, to 
follow his analysis. 

But bibliographical description provides more than an exact text. 


1See Whitman’s Manuscripts: Leaves of Grass, 1860 (University of Chicago Press, 
1955); ‘The Manuscript of Walt Whitman’s “A Carol of Harvest for 1867”’ (Modern 
Philology, LIT [August 1954], 29-51); ‘The Manuscripts of Whitman’s “Song of the 
Redwood Tree”’ (The Papers of the Bibliographical Society, L [First Quarter 1956], 
$3-85); ‘The Manuscript of Whitman’s “Passage to India”’ (Modern Philology, LI 
[November 1953], 102-117). Another article, “‘Whitman’s Manuscripts for the Original 
“Calamus” Poems’, Studies in Bibliography, V1 [1954], 257-265, is a preliminary report 
on a sequence of twelve poems edited in Whitman’s Manuscripts: Leaves of Grass, 1860. 
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Through its presentation and analysis of the physical facts of the manu- 
scripts it throws a revealing light upon Whitman’s whole poetic process— 
how Leaves of Grass was put together and how his creative energy ex- 
pended itself—what themes were most urgent and what pressures were 
manifested. 

Illustration is not possible in this brief note, but if the reader turns 
to the edited manuscripts he will find how determination of the order of 
a scattered pack of pages and identification of the types of paper may 
reveal significant arrangement and dating; how the variegated pattern of 
ink, pencil, and crayon will testify to repeated revisions; how—as in 
‘Passage to India’—rejected drafts from shorter poems were worked into 
the main piece; how—as in ‘A Carol of Harvest for 1867’—two apparent- 
ly independent poems were united; and how— as in the third edition 
poems—the ‘Calamus’ symbol replaces another, and the groupings or 
clusters are lately arrived at. 

Above all, such analysis shows the poet at work, trying out phrases, 
sorting, manipulating, discarding, and re-arranging while holding steadily 
to his main purpose. We see Leaves of Grass in the very act of growth, and 
the view is a little different from the view afforded by some of the pro- 
nunciamentoes from the poet and his friends. Other editors have dealt 
with Whitman manuscripts—and some have dealt well—but here the 
power of descriptive analysis is turned to fullest account, and makes 
possible the further vital step of assessment and interpretation. We have 
come a long way from the view, once seriously held, that Whitman was 
an artist by accident. 

Haro_p W. BLopGETT 
Union College 


WHITMAN AND TENNYSON’S ‘ULYSSES’ 


HITMAN’S admiration of Tennyson’s “Ulysses” has been especially 

noted by Herbert Bergman (Philological Quarterly, July 1954); 
but no one, so far as I know, has pointed out the apparent influence the 
poem had on certain of Whitman’s poems. Whitman probably first read 
the poem in the 1840’s. In the first edition of Leaves of Grass, the open- 
ing lines of the tenth poem, 

There was a child went forth every day, 

And the first object he look’d upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part of him, 
echo the words and theme of the ‘Ulysses’ line, 

I am a part of all that I have met. 


‘Ulysses’ is a description of the Whitman of ‘Song of Myself’: the arche- 
typal man drinking life to the lees ; enjoying and suffering all times with 
comrades or alone; seeing and knowing manners, climates, councils, 
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governments, cities of men (‘Myself not least’); striving and seeking, 
not yielding; facing death with equanimity. 

The two Whitman poems most closely related to ‘Ulysses’ are ‘Pioneers! 
O Pioneers!’ and ‘Prayer of Columbus.’ In theme, ‘Pioneers! O Pioneers!’ 
parallels the Tennyson poem. Where Ulysses calls upon his men to forego 
a life of ease to follow the star of knowledge: 

Come, my friends, 
‘Tis not too late to seek a newer world. 


Push off, and sitting well in order smite 
The sounding furrows, 


Whitman urges his followers to take up the same ‘task eternal’: 
Come my tan-faced children, 
Follow well in order, get your weapons ready... 
For we cannot tarry here. . . 
All the past we leave behind 
We debouch upon a newer mightier world, varied world. 
In ‘Prayer of Columbus’ Whitman depicts the explorer as a ‘batter’d, 
wreck’d old man thrown on this savage shore,’ reminiscent of Ulysses, 
the ‘idle king, by this still hearth, among these barren crags.’ Both descrip- 
tions and the tenor of both poems suggest Whitman himself after his 
paralysis early in 1873, but the composition date ascribed (in the Detroit 
Public Library Exhibition Catalogue, 1955, p. 11) to fragments of the 
Columbus poem (1869-1873) seems to minimize this autobiographical 
significance. Columbus, too, has thoughts ‘of newer better worlds,’ the 
vision of which is ‘dim’ and ‘ever-shifting’ like Ulysses’ ‘untravell’d 
world, whose margin fades.’ 

In theme, ‘Pioneers! O Pioneers!’ seems almost certainly indebted to 
‘Ulysses,’ and the verbal parallels are striking. Whitman himself indicated 
that at the inception of ‘Prayer of Columbus’ in 1869 he had Tennyson’s 
poem in mind. Across the margin of the clipping (now in the Feinberg 
Collection) that apparently first suggested the poem to him, he wrote 
‘read first Ulysses, by Tennyson.’ Such a procedure in writing a poem was 
highly unusual for Whitman, but ‘Ulysses’ was a poem that he con- 
sidered Tennyson’s best and that expressed basic ideals of his own. 


CHARLES B. WILLARD 
Southern Illinois University 


WHITMAN’S PRINCIPLE OF SELECTION 


— finding myself trying to identify Whitman’s principle of selec- 
tion. Whitman claims, of course, that he does not select—that he 
encompasses all. Obviously, however, every artist is a selector, a sensibility 
at work letting one kind of thing into his work and keeping another 
thing out. What sort of thing does Whitman welcome into his catalogues 
and what sort of thing does he ward off? What sort of thing is he pre- 
disposed to welcome, what sort of thing does he allow in with his more 
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neutral feelings, and what sort of thing does not appear in the lists? Or 
perhaps the question is better asked not in terms of things but of qualities 
of things. 

To illustrate by extremes—one finds in Whitman none of the carefully 
evoked monstrous imaginings of a Baudelaire, none of the fine spun 
syllogisms of a Donne, none of the literary fragments of an Eliot. These 
are gross and obvious differences. Yet in responding to the sense of Whit- 
man’s powerful individuality, any reader automatically recognizes that 
Whitman is different from all others. There is a kind of Walt Whitman 
detail, but how can one characterize it adequately, and not by example 
alone, but by relating the selecting principle to the themes and personality 
(personalities?) of Whitman’s presence on the planet? 

As every reader must, I have some notions on this score, some sense of 
certain categories of things (life-and-death as a unity, tools, place names, 
for example) and some crude guesses at what motivates the predisposition 
toward each category of details, and at the inter-relation of these motives. 
But I am not nearly ready to answer the question. What I want to do is 
ask it. 

JoHN 
Rutgers University 


LETTER TO THE EDITORS 


AM delighted to hear that William White, Charles Feinberg, and the 

Wayne University Press are going to continue the Walt Whitman News- 
letter. 1 have received a number of letters from people who expressed the 
hope that it would be continued, and I think this arrangement is ideal. 

We began publishing the Newsletter, through the generosity of the 
New York University Press, as you know, merely to give and coordinate 
information during the centennial year of Leaves of Grass. But a perma- 
nent publication can do a great deal more than we attempted. 

There is so much world-wide interest in Walt Whitman that you 
should never lack for news of international Whitman activities, but I 
hope you will also find room for critical articles, discussions of new 
projects that should be undertaken, publications of letters, manuscripts, 
and new information that would be useful to Whitman scholars and 
general readers. In the Feinberg Collection you have the finest storehouse 
in existence of unpublished material, and also a man who knows as much 
about Whitman manuscripts as any scholar. 

For your second issue I hope to be able to give you detailed plans for the 
comprehensive Whitman edition. All that I can announce at the present 
time is that we have added Roger Asselineau, Associate Professor of 
English and American literature at the University of Lyon, France, to 
our Editorial Board. He is coming to the United States next summer and 
will help with organizing the edition. After the project has been com- 
pletely organized, Professor Sculley Bradley will become editor and I will 
become associate editor. It will be his huge task to guide the volumes 
through the press. 

Gay Witson ALLEN 
New York University 
[11] 
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WANTED: WHITMAN’S POETIC MSS 


+ peeages concerned with the creative process in Walt Whitman must 
have available reprints of his various poetic MSS together with an 
account of the revisions and alterations of all sorts which they contain. 
The importance of this material for a general critical study of Whitman’s 
conscious artistry outweighs its value for any specific poem. 

Prominent among the MSS in which the revisions have not yet been 
printed are the scraps printed by Bucke as Notes and Fragments, many 
of them concerned with the growth process for ‘Song of Myself.’ These 
MSS are largely divided between the Barrett Collection of the University 
of Virginia and the Trent Collection at Duke University. But is is prob- 
able that some have filtered off into the hands of private collectors. 

The MSS behind Bucke’s compilation have been transcribed at the 
University of Virginia and their revisions noted. It is hoped that the 
similar MSS at Duke will shortly be transcribed also, and the two groups 
brought together for reprinting in a version that for the first time will 
contain the numerous and interesting revisions. 

Private collectors or libraries holding pertinent or similar material are 
urged to get in touch with the undersigned in order that the maximum 
number of these MSS may be brought into print together. 


FREDSON BowERs 
University of Virginia 


PRINCETON EXHIBITION 


S REPORTED in The Princeton University Library Chronicle, XVII 

(Winter 1956), 100-101, the Library exhibited in October 1955 
as its first ‘Collector’s Choice’ of the current academic year books and 
MSS dealing with Walt Whitman. Among the items were the MS of “The 
Play-Ground,’ published in the Brooklyn Eagle, 1 June 1846; MS drafts 
of ‘O Captain! My Captain!’; editions of Leaves of Grass, and a copy of 
Thoreau’s Week which the author gave to Whitman in 1856. 

The December exhibit, which featured books from A. E. Housman’s 
library, now owned by Samuel G. Welles, included Whitman’s Leaves of 
Grass (London, 1886) with markings by Housman beside passages which 
he evidently enjoyed particularly. 


WORK IN PROCESS 


R SHOLOM Kann, a graduate of Columbia now teaching American 
literature in Jerusalem’s Hebrew University, is doing research on 
Walt Whitman and completing his book, Pioneers and Frontiers in Ameri- 
can Literature. Professor Kahn is the author of a chapter in Gay Wilson 
Allen’s Walt Whitman Abroad. His work will be an Israeli publication. 
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FROM THE AUCTION ROOM 
A’ THOSE scholars know who have worked with rare bock dealers’ 


catalogues and with catalogues of auction sales, the prices which a 
writer’s MSS, books, and association items bring are one more index to the 
rise and fall of his reputation. No matter how much material is now in 
institutions, Whitman MSS, letters, and books continue to appear in cata- 
logues and come up in the auction room. As an indication of the prices 
they bring, the Walter P. Chrysler, Jr. sale at the Parke-Bernet Galleries 
in New York may be cited. 

Whitman’s autographed MS of ‘By Emerson’s Grave,’ a three-page, 
350-word tribute to the New England sage, with instructions to the 
printer and some corrections by the author, brought $1,800. A copy of 
the first issue of the first edition of Leaves of Grass in the original green 
cloth fetched $400. The copy of his Complete Poems & Prose, 1855- 
1888 (Philadelphia, 1888) which he gave to his sister-in-law with the 
inscription, ‘Lou. Whitman from Walt—the first one given away, or 
looked at even by himself, on its return from the Publishers,’ went for 
$240. And a large-paper copy of the first edition of November Boughs 
(Philadelphia, 1888), inscribed to Herbert Gilchrist, knocked down $275. 

Similar prices featured the sale of the Henry S. Borneman Collection at 
the Park-Bernet showrooms on 1 and 2 November. The MS of Whitman’s 
‘Maj. Gen. Hancock and the Scout: 2d Corps (now, July ‘65, 1st Corps 
Veterans),’ written on three pages of stationery from the Attorney 
General’s Office, Washington, brought $175. But it took $1,400 to 
take home five rough drafts of ‘Out from Behind this Mask. (To Con- 
front a Portrait),’ which appeared in Autumn Rivulets. These drafts, 
with emendations and deletions, show the transition of the poem in 
various forms until Whitman rendered the complete poem. Even a one- 
page galley-proof of ‘Old-Age Recitatives,’ with corrections and changes 
in Whitman’s hand, knocked down $180. On the back of this sheet the 
poet had written: “Henry Curtz, printer, 2d floor 2d Street cor. Bridge 
Ave., Camden. Let me see a 2d proof please.’ 


BROOKLYN COLLEGE PROGRAM 


HIS year’s most important Whitman program in New York was 

held on 11 March at Brooklyn College. Sponsored by the Walt 
Whitman Foundation of Brooklyn College, the affair featured a talk by 
poet and critic John Ciardi, who spoke on Whitman’s idiom. A citation 
was presented to Charles E. Feinberg by the president of the college, Dr. 
Harry D. Gideonse. An exhibition of Whitman MSS and books was on 
display in the Alumni Lounge. 


THOUGHT 
Of Equality—as if it harm’d me, giving others the same chances and 
rights as myself—as if it were not indispensable to my own rights that 
others possess the same. 
—Leaves of Grass (Inclusive Edition), p. 235. 
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LEAvEs OF Grass, First Edition, Title Page. One of the few copies 
bearing the poet’s signature on the title page, this was signed for Dr 
Richard Maurice Bucke. It is now in the M. I. D. Einstein Collection, 
New York City. 
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